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r gr TE cay * Liberia, feebleness, nations ; having tensive and application, underneath, of the spirit and | three hundred years of Papal and all Protestant 
he New-Dork Colonization Journal aw heme mb che fe — op Gem & Sas Oe eine wh te ey ae osseoth ef Ousialeahe . Geasedeations ean Ge whips to he cena 
1s PUBLISHED AT TEE humanity,” who, on their arrival, are | with the United States of America; and growing ma Go eave, Rncecpationies, echewias the Se, oe a ne een 
Colenisation Office, thrown u ores community. Mee Se Gay oF prosperity ee nan cele out Bo Hapeeneee on the re oo 
Liberians hitherto, to labor under stability. God, implements influence. hundred sacrificed 
NEW BIBLE HOUS S| Waal berden of | comgeer dh pany Now we would ask, what would be the oo tition will labor notin Sain to sbolih the ata station in a brief and in vain was 
CORNER OF ASTOR PLACE AND FOURTH AVENUB. the cnnote Of thelr sxvage ham, ond of pre- |e! Sen sey an. gto, compene sear abeew Ant Ge Chehenen me any Suen bigs 
ome Sere coe Gace tassel cnung tiem | Gelman epalldten ue Gay a Shoe ceapcnstens| lost “ll colons of Lion Plana 
fe who have been a J | of > pone Ngee b os Meads it is left by the may ull of —- o- 
\ copy, delivered in the city, - - $0 60 have retarded, in a de-| ted States? Let of those now there | the liberated bondman, and the nominally free, to | 00 the coast, and the colonia! and missionary work 
hire Fe Tg ck fe PI PE i op pa ar 
; e have endea to view this course of con ; “um | as as in name 
i copiestoone address, - ~ " * "3 SG lduct, on the part of those fame-coveting slave- | koown and either for enterprise or | the same kindred on the skirts of a Teen | coasts. A tealid of cbchanshn os chovian, 
o « “ “ - .  «  «  « § 99} holders, in the most charitable light ble. We/| virtue.” Like the flowers of the forest, they would | ert, he will suppress the “ traffic in the persons of would be driven away by ‘be vile traffickers in the 
a ee ee . «90 00 | have striven to arrive at the conch that it hav. | be in a situation only to men” in the great world-mart where it has prevail- pe DEY dey of war would in vain 
The will be cent te of Five been the desire of those decrepit creatures, * Blush unseen, od, wit oll ts commtination of hasmess, 0s x host ee © ee ae op 
Cts OO OS Oe ee sore ot | their last breath in @ land of freedom, And waste their swestners on the cevert alt.” in the annals of time as history carries us. And fur- | the slaver. since the establishment of 
| ee ar ee ee eee nn vicctinn tan, | their masters, humanely complying with that de.| And what would be the condition of this portion |ther still. The emigrants will have—what they | nies, in no partof the missionary Geld has there been 
tenon ae sire, have sent them to to die free. But,|of Africa? It would still be the resort of the| have not here—a nationality, and a Republic of Tak pe QI ef 
@ sot GES Ome anxious as we are to take this o view of] marauder and wholesale robber. There would be | their own, embracing twelve millions of acres of | As a missionary therefore, Liberia, with 
Raurrrances to the N. Y. State Ocloniaation Society may |}. matter, we cannot wholly escape the im no Christian colonies, standing like a ‘ chain of | free territory, with access to a commercial country, | her kindred settlements, is fully enutled to the 
be made to Narmanret Harpen, Esq., Treasurer, or tothe! sion that many of these poor souls are sent hither | light,” this benighted shore, and spreading | yielding the inexhaustible products of a and | prayers and patronage of the Courch. And by far 
Oorresponding Secretary, at the Society's office. against their wills, We are thus im , be- | their eivili ons pevticne Sina oe, OS poe enews 7 Leng And when these the least expensive, are missionaries in the charac- 
Act Communications for the Jounmat should be made to | cause we have seen some old men, sickly and in-| surrounding adation wd barbariem. There shall have diffused the of ter of pious colonists. ; 
the Editor. y+ Ney hedigy dy mm their wives and pay Nak Pe. tel glow! and gredually ale See Sa —— 4. Re Onaga - POR craig nse ee 
hildren slaves in A ; we have seen , lence awful gloom, \s- , will become one mightiest fitted to civilize and save the millions of thew coun- 
. URNAL. weak, iefoient females come mys thi ha: sipating, by y A my rayne moral dimen sg ha FD yy when 90 And aed he (ag As, ate A RH 
. | bands and children in bondage; we have seen hus- no such cheering pression a nation, at home workmen Mexico or Brazil 
- OLONIZATION JO paw ele te who were se aod Gem toe Gave of 9 besies 6a pend of the termination of and in ber exiled cetiven, must couse Cavew, |G a = 4 [Sa ee 
ee Pe enslaved children to come to ow we do t which has so sat brooding | his work, so adapted to preserve our national among us uoder 
REVIEW. not presume that persons would voluntarily sever ea & ; but HL Et ad of union ; a work so vast in design, so beneficent in | best form of civil and the best mode 
A vampnter bas been sent to us, published in| those tender and endearing relations of life, and at would still be holding uodisturbed sway, and | result, so godlike in aim, to meet further of Christianity only are gwar for the 
Liberia, affording another proof that that country | period when they are least able to take care of sage Ney retinas end Getaag Steet won - we, end profienes Tanke of Ee Sy eS a A... to _ > same 
will have a literature ofits own, It is entided | Someetet, Gi tearval and dearest frenda, tocome | Let eolored man, then, of every rank and station, |on the light of Tacta or, having beon committed | They came here to return again. There seems to 
“A vaice from Ueeding Afvies on behalf of her). Africa—a country which from their infancy, | in every clime and country, in view of the glorious | like Jephtha inhis vow, must be consistent | be no other interpretation in accordance with Divine 
exiled children ;" by Edward W. Bylden, Itisan| they had been accustomed to regard with horror. | achievments of African Colonization, lead it their] In every organization and effort there must be a | wisdom. God has made the enslavement of « part, 
appeal against African Slavery. The conclusion | It is high time that this most oes oot injudi-| aid and influence, Let them look at the cause and | sacred to the y of and the | “ by wicked hands,” the ultimate means of salva- 
ot the wash Lease on nn sijertn cud wo OS Ghunrset Cine ER =e Lael ss dnends at deldtarentinaten tenn ciation Gaien tb ol Oteaien iin Be @ ote Geen ty Ad Tee 4 - 
a portion of it as evidence how the men of Liberia} prosperit ' as at of pra ans OS Cee tures ng a e may De, or may ' 
sennen, tn vegaed to the tenpestans questions ia whieh | Society, require that this indiscriminate | motives and intentions ; these are fur the J. |'% cannot be wrenched away, nor is there any rome. | tive for emigration far more important thes the 
ar exportation of refuse and chattels to Liberia | who “ discerneth the hts and intents of the} dy in threats of disunion—an > y question of country, improvement 
their interests and ours are deeply involved. should be stopped. Gelonisation should | heart,” to judge. And if, generally, the cause be not find utterance. The noble the | temporal condition. 
We seek to stifle no complaint, We would over-| no suffer themselves to be ved by un-| valuable te poezention to importance of the | asylum of all nations, is not to be burne#to free it —a 
bear no difference of opinion, but would meet calmly | prinei slaveholders, who, without merit, are | effects prod by it, then Colonization, which | from vermin, Deserving of the severest rebuke is From the Western New. Yurker 


and candidly whatever objections may be made to| anxious for newspaper notoriety and glorification. | has erected this * theatre of the future glory and 
the principles or the practice of the Colonization The people of Liberia are at all times glad to| usefulness” of the African race, deserves the high- 
Sedetn. Tan entinean ef On tine ehhh Os welcome colored men from all quarters of the | est appreciation and unwearied patronage and co- 
, So oy globe ; they look upon Liberia as an asylum—a| operation of every colored man, 

are about to quote are perhaps natural, but they re | refuge for the oppressed of the African race ; but " 

quire — pn = ~ one-half h.. om believe it — aS See = > Ws have condensed somewhat the following ad- 
process whic @ jucges oO e Societies wahien | * principles, enance , ‘ bi article f the Ne k Daily Ad liser : 
manage this great work of founding and sustaining a | justice, as are evident in the manumission and trans - _ on —— 


nation, must choose the best course among lines of peneeien fp See pode gpk eogen =9 [= CLAIMS OF THE COLONIZATION 
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torch. Delivered from discord and depravity may 
we be, and remain, to the end of time, an vided 
people, every unit bearing the image and super- 
scription of the mass, 

It is some consolation to know that Slavery 
not a republican, but a feudal institution. It is an 
entail which the feeble colonies could 1 ot prevent. 
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: | vigor SOCIETY H, beseme on incutns whic the vevcbationary Societ nes a» Raine SS Saaceaty— 
ction, all of which are more or less encumbered | spent the vigor of their life in laboring for and en- gle could only partially throw off. Like tevian Cheroh in this place on venoms 
with evils That they ever did encourage, or per- | siching those who, in their youth, claimed them as| _Disoennino men, observing the significant events | substances lodged in a living body, it oan neither De! 19h inst. At that time the whole subject 
mit any one to be carried involuntarily to Africa, is | their y. Ic is but right, just, and humane, | of Providence, have become seriously apprehensive | al + pee nece - 


untrue; and all Liberia must know it to be so,| that masters should retain, and — — and wy byt aa lag p Sven & Se 6 a 
That this had happened, the writer states only as an cappert them la the dage of thelr fos qa ise in all our echemes of hilanthre ; for our ob- 
inference, but it is an inference which the circum Soeregtinte 5 enO anh Deten © puens commnaey, | J nnd 


ling into life, with a host of hel ligations cannot be ‘butted and bounded” by the 
stances do not justify. If aged men or women have a ma ow SS Oe = the twelve millions on the Araerican continent, but 
been seut to Liberia, the writer may be assured that| The fact cannot be disguised—and it should not | must extend also to the ¢wo hundred millions on the 


it was done considerately, and for their sakes who|be-—that it is the earnest desire of Liberians to continent of Africa, Obristendom hes had the life- 
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the belief (hat this skillful surgery is found in the 
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long and ice of twenty millions of 1. defo the only eaten fer dhe voli filly ex- 
: i . com serv y re im which we can unite nate . 

were sent, and only when to them it would have |see ‘merce, fiom ee axe ca ath teal | tin tase, 0h the toeeeh extienato; endl the wank po-|cttenafl. in prec of thin pation wo une the ce ht A ew nan habe ey 2 
been an immeasurably greater evil that they should in their o , tends either directly or indirectly ewniary as well as moral debt thus incurred, can- | facts gathered fiom the experiment of t 


not have been sent. Let it be remembered, also, 
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; years 
to st or uate that nefandous system ; | 80t be cancelled by meeting the claims of the few. |in the pe of eqneupeees co Oe one Has 
how very few people are not capable of being put} but will gladly avail themselves of every cxyadines With her myriad home-born and exiled people, Af-| this plan ‘suoceeded ? ave the results been in ee Doe dye 7} Re ee 
to some use. It is not in a nascent colony that any | that they consider, in any way, accelerative of the | rica herself is the claimant at law, and the Christian | any rational view beneficial? We are willing to problems of the day. It is a question whose solu- 
» hands need be idle, Where there are the buss and | nt A ef the saillions of their brethren | world fs cammaned \o the cout of equiy. __ /cotait Ouloateation to thle come tent, and able the not on mere party politics and_prin- 
bustle of fervid industry round them, none will have | 0 the other side of the, Atlantic. They cannot | ine Acectenn plant the : Whet chell bo densi’ a, Whe colored 1° cumini mani ciples, but on the bread grounds of wational nesen- 
the will to be idle. Where there are agriculture ro-ela proclivities which have been so unjast- with the bond and the nominally free, occupying so enjoy in this country more ts the name of free al oe ane y: a ao. _ s sennm 
and commerce, houses to keep, stores to tend, and imputed to them by their trane-otlentic brethren, | wonatural @ position in the midst of a nation pre-| dom. This is evident to every observer, Neither |) So omy feted d as from the 
crops to gather, there labors are found which suit | Their objectis, as aepeMrtion oF Arnica, anv Tun | eminently free in its institutions and talent, nor wealth, nor character relieves them ere pupertorit of the grad their 
AN v in ty? The problem is dark, perplexed, | from the bondage of prejudice, and hope- rent y white race, greater 
all hands, young and old. Natural protectors and | DISENTHRALMENT AND ELEVATION OF THE APuican | '® prospert per age of prej neglect, intelligence and Even where the colored 
supports are removed by death all the world over, | ®4c# !!! object vate s the effort of every col-| fearful, in importance rising above all less The stimulus of enterprise ua-| i. been and has established him- 
pated ‘| ored man, of every Christian; a consummation glo- | considerations, and requiring in its solution a wis- | der such obstacles can operate only in feeblencss 
Society in Liberia must do as is done everywhere |; ved : b self in business, and been able to secure & respect- 
way rious in itself, pregnant with glorious results to | dom from above. The subject cannot now be agi- | and despair in some few, very few uf the in society, be will find a white man 
else. Those that need help are to be helped. That] ihe whole human race | | tated without making the pillars of the national ed-| Free States, they have no citizenship They are he circumstances, ising above, and 
it be so is an honor and a blessing to those that are| We are aware that the minds of many of our| ‘fice, Church and State, tremble to their deep foun-| sazed but not represented : they have no place at hie colaned brotha. Moe this is 
able to help. The Liberian must feel it to be a| colored brethren ia the United States are deeply | dations, And yet thare isno place of rest ; for we “. whatever may be the cause, and it is not prob- 
truth, that the demands of this kind on him are not | imbued with prejudice against Liberia, in conse: | cen no more look with indiffersnes upon an evil so} | Nor will mere mest the demand | ii¢ that it will ever be otherwise, What shall 
ler than they are anywhere else in the world, |¥¢2¢¢ of the opinion which has gained currency | porventons, nor elie the, split af inquiry, ull the | of philanthropy. | The last oeneue shows on ip- | 11, tree colored mando then? Gball he remels 
~~ met . were, them that the intention of the original mov | matter in debate is settled on the of truth | crease in the slave of twenty-nine por | 08 - inferior position le 
Let the Liberian get on in the great acquirements | ... African Colonization was to expatriate the | 40d equity. Necessity compels us to act, but all| cent. That of the white population is oveupring or political privileges? Or 
of energy and self dependence. Let this be the| free colored man from the place of his birth with- | action, if remedial, must come from Trath and Love,| That of the free colored ae * | shall he go where he becomes an 
great lesson of the school, the family, and the leo-| out reference to his subsequent condition, in order | 40d be controlled by wisdom and discretion, If rash- eae © See of eighty claves, | sal anne. both in social duties and 
ture-room. Let coffee be exported by thousands of| wore firmly to rivet the fetters of the slave, ooze Da ponpeen, ounehy «Gan be aste 5 co 8 shy when liberated, bes gone to his grave. Tybee, end with all the avenues to en- 
bags, and palm.-oil by millions of gallons. In aim- Waiving ll argument as to the correctness or ia- | We neg ran gm bee poet AD cache Facts like these arrested the progess of eman or public honor? Now (rea, 
ing 0s thin’ hore will be fd we correctness of this opinion, we proceed to speak of | »ges suffering both legal and conventional oppres- | cipation at the South. Is it marvellous that « race ver prise 
g is here wi no want of work and of} results of facts, in connection with this benevolent, | son, and more rapidly increasing in numbers than] of men for 
wages for every one. Stranger visitors who go 
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t greaul ualoapprebended, enterprice. any other class, the evil may one day gaia the mas- 
there, seem apt to complain that there are deficien- noha is the ‘0 practice. The true creden- tary. And with omaipotent justice on the side of 
cies in this respect, and too much dependence on | tials are*deeds. genuine test is performance.” | the i é: 


The Sucieties give 
become the victims of vice and despair? What | mke it his home. faciliaies pomm endian 
foreign aid. Their own journals tell them this,| 4¢ loses infinitely more than he gains, who in| both parties may be vanquished. as in the strife of | better could be expected, in like circumstances, of a sun quanestien ts semee: 
ican Christiani joi | these days of stirring action, stops in the rapid | the anaconda and the elephant, the one crushed by| any race? But in Liberia it is seen that “as the 
American wnity rejoices in the honer of af-| | oy, the times, to inquire into the motives of | the tightening and the other, by the fall of the | slave the man returns. ergics by working out the rich resources of the 
fording this help, and it looks for the return—that his neighbor. The man who desires to do good in nae foantantie bat . Tfany may treat this sug- Veo pigatio wtih antes a necessily eveny, Suny ce eae © pest He & the 
there be found in the Liberian a sturdy hearty, and | his day and generation; who wishes to keep up| gestion with levity, it may safely be presumed that| is + but what » legislative or Chad npn de hrm of race 
self-reliant Christian civilization, an example and a with his times, and leave marks behind him hi be has not bly exami the matter io its! otherwise, shall mental bondage be abolished, has made the black ekin of the other 4B dif- 
blessing to Africa. ere See, must yt AY vy i cas dee eaaen cate and pf records no Ten towed Sceshe ef entan, Git thodilicenes  oxpaotty and 
— rac m ; ¥ whie ought African versal, | races under the same government, : , 
~ ripest Aye oe bode day oy is eS of the train, be must without | conservative, hallowed, absorbing interest, leading | ously ‘with an insuperable ber to latermarriage eoustpatan, stem (0 Nainap ooveiOeee 
as Ih was presumed It would De, Dut let the oner) delay jump into the first vehicle that presents it- | to —7 before necessity awakens | They mast Ulead late costal eatiy, ov caparate o50 two veces should live ag ' 
ous interests which are at stake never be forgotten ; | self: otherwise, if he stop to argue with others as | motion of a more painful character : form distinct governments ; or stand ia the relation Py nents —" 
and let ther» be the same countenance and support | tardy as himself, on the propriety or impropriety of The for another's woe, Sg 4 my ull reel is geinediy tao cuthnn of eaaty ett Os , = 
afforded everywhere, as this writer recommends, to| taking this or that car, he will certainly lose his Tee for his own. lost in the chances of servile war. This idence. Let him “ the war into Africa” by 
_ the means of lightening its evils and preparing for Caen 0 Ge HRS OF be left in the} There is ® proverb applicable to the case, and oun An the wh of Se African. enn ae Sere with bio Obsationity and Amoriaan eiv- 
its end. The pauiphiet concludes as follows : rear by those more prom c than sanctioned by the of ages : In the talk- and stronger reasons emigration ee cco mochn s howe for bieneall whens 
hon himself. The colored of thy United States | ing of the lips there is penury, but in all labor there | foreigners who by millions come to us as live, and where, if he does 
The Cvloniaition Society—whose object is to| should consider it of little matter, whether the ly 0 bane had cnsagh of the nury of | asylum from oppression. Nor oan be complain even | the white man cannet Ube Git M 
romote the emigre «tion of free persons of color to| motives of the founders of African Colonization let us now to the profit of work, If we can Ceapetien fram Ferueny (n Sent, We have | live, he might pod — - anil 
iberia, and, thereby, to bring about a gradual ab: | were good or evil ; the praise and glory belong to| not view in the same light, there is a ground | 4 great home-work to t is to exalt the op- The Trustecs of Ash- 
olition of Stavery—having witnessed numerous in- | God, who has followed up their efforts with such | on which the and the humane can co-op- nS & oe ee If this cannot} Asawun Inerrrore.— te = the 
stances of praseworthy and disinterested emancipa- | wonderful and benignant results. erate, So ecknnthnociend epubtatten béraub: done here, it must be done elsewhere, The exile, | mun Lustiture "oy eo 
tion, do not stop to inquire—a course they ought| By their exertions a free and independent nation | est and more expeditious to work underneath, and| like the Jew in bis native lon and Egypt ounely competed | Sat Oe anes 
by all means to pursue—as to the ph charac-|of colored men, aifoen a is pation, nd j'et So cupetecnmtans man tll of! bp le qual aout whe doen, We dene Sem willows, wou be soeed oak Se oe as 
ter and condition of the slaves to their pat- | Protestant in its has been established on | weight. same is true of moral reform. Bat| sing im another land the of freedom, far away | that they ‘bas Rev, Dra. Dick- 
ronage, bu: immediately accept them, and make | these long A nation acknowledged a ae oe and bars from the oppressor, and the associations pen eke =) UL ~ 
arrangements for sending them to Liberia. Some | by Great evens Destsla, Seiten, Grae tbe surface, may do so, bat they of the cy and Spotswood Prmbyicy of Bab. 
of the Colosissiion Ageats have eften expressed jund ether Pewere treaties of amity and | vot blame and the more effective laborers,| 8. civilinetion and regeneration of Afvien) » call fe Me. These proceed 
sincere regret at the pitiful objects have | commerce with England, France and the Hanseatic | nor affirm that « removal of the orust will cannot be accomplished by the t Provid ae anya ¢ wh de 6 ya 
the BmPOred Upon them as mes to ba sent to Liberia. States of Hamburg, Lubeck and Bremen ; the work. we gd peg ee! wage = RT | of ¢ omnes 
consequence of this “system of operations, is,! ing and accrediting Consular Agents from er than the surface, the only ‘ellectaal Fe the reeords for of, and by the Presbytery 
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that coast merit considerable respect 
mercial world, for they are the chief for con- 
ducting intercourse with the shore. also ab- 


hor, and would revenge the making slaves of any 
of their people, and do not take lightly any injury 
done to a member of their tribe, The Fishmen 


from an English vessel. When the Liberian sher- 
iff attempted to procure their release, matters got 
inflamed ; and some preceding discontent broke out 
into an insurrection among the native towns along 
the river, with which the colonial settlements were 
intermingled., For this the colonists were altogether 
unprepared ; and, therefore, four villages were par- 
tially or wholly destroyed. The names of the suf- 
ferers thus rendered destitute were given in the last 
number of the Colonization Journal, The Liberia 
Herald gives some details of the warfare which 
succeeded ; an cbscure matter in respect to the great 
movements of the political world elsewhere, but sad 
and heroic as to the experience of those engaged 
in it. Some articles of the plunder carried off were 
recovered, and a great deal of hostile property was 
destroyed. The savage was made sensible that he 
must lose by strife. Such lessons may 

be needful for him. Eight years do not change 
the spirit of a barbarian ; and such ripples in the 
even current of progress must be expected. But 
these occurrences call us to reflect, whether the 
presence of this overwhelming barbarism, on all 
sides, has sufficiently met consideration on our part, 
Its remedy is Christian inatruction. Liberia can- 
not at present provide this. Let us, therefore, hast- 
en on our institutions for that end ; and be earnest 
in our endeavors to enlist the free colored race with 
us in that effort, for it is to them we must look to 
become the efficient and honored agents in the mo- 


== | mentous course of improvement which these cir- 





THE FLAG OF THE LIBERIAN REPUBLIC. 
ADOPTED A. D. 1847. 
Bail! Afric’s Morning Star! Thy brightening ray 
Gleams o'er the tropic wave's wild heaving spray, 
W bose high crest bends in thunder on thy etrand, 
To pay load Ocean's origons to thee, 
Welcoming the dark-browed children of the land. 
Beakle the feathered palm, thy banner-fold 
Fiits in the breeze, and whispers, “ Ye are free, 
Fathers of this young Empire!" And with bold, 
Gtrong- hearted faith, your answer sounds afar, 
* Hope's—Freedom’s homes are oure—Hail! Afrie’s Morning @tar.” 
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LIBERIAN POLITICS. 


“~~Pazewext Benson has been called upon for 
proofs of_his energy of character, and capacity for 
governing the State which has chosen him as its 
chief. He has come out of the trial in all respects 
approvably. In judging of the difficulties of guid- 
ing affairs in Liberia, we must ever keep in view 
the rea! position of the American colonists in that 
country. The State is yet an aggregate of small 
eolonies, rather than a compact social community, 
If we were to look from a hill top on a partially 
settled country in the dark, and saw a few lights 
twinkling here and there clustered in twos or threes, 
where a road chanced to stretch through thé ob- 
scurity of the plain, we would have a picture of 
the distribution of civilized settlements ia Liberia. 
Where there is a river, there also is a small 

ef villages, twinkling up into the interior as the 
river valley recedes from the coast line. The 
darkness round them is wild barbarian life, debased 
and infuriated by three centuries of slave-trading. 
The state of things has a manifest analogy to that 
of the early European colonies on this continent ; 
having difficulties entwined with its condition, in 
some respects greater and in some respects less. 
The Christian has to do wit a meaner and less 
trustworthy fashion of savage nature, but, on the 
ether hand, the races which meet there are the 
same, and are, therefore, prepared to amalgamate. 
The lower can hail the higher as not coming to 
supplant, but to save and improve. The eight or 
nine thousand colonists have, on the whole, got and 
kept @ position of most beneficial and dignified in- 
fluence amid the squabbling and wrangling, shak- 
ing and surging masses of Veys and Deys, Boolas 
and Gholas, Krees and Grebos, with which they 
are surrounded, 


cumstances call for. 


—_—_—<——_ 
PBACB. 
Iv there be any country interested in the pre- 
servation of Africa is preéminently that coun- 


try. Our participation in a general naval warfare 
would be ruin to Liberia. The nascent trade now 
carrying civilization aleng the African shores, 
would expire. Missions would dwindle, or die out ; 
the fury of native tyranny be rekindled ; and a fiercer 
barbarism than ever had been witnessed before, 


== | spread a darker and bloodier shadow to obscure, 


over the whole land, the dawning sun of righteous- 
ness, The fainting missionary on the Gaboon 
would watch with heart-sickness in vain for signs 
of remembrance from his home. Natal would send 
no tidings, India become inaccessible, China be 
left to ossify again into barbarism, and the soft 
bright orient transmit to us no ray of hope, that 
Mohammedan intolerance, or Greek sectarianism, 
were yielding to the apostolic zeal, light, and love 
which reign in the hearts of our missionaries. 

Iron and guopowder and the fierce shriek of 
steam would domineer on the sea. Clippers and 
schooners, and all the instrumentalities of splendid 
and profitable commerce, would vanish from the 
ocean. Even the privateers would cease; and 
forests of masts stand creaking by the wharves ; 
for nothing could escape or cculd brave the iron 
gripe and fiery stride of the steam-driven gun- boat. 
The only tidings which could reach us would be 
of the few conflicts which the easily detected 
steamer might be eager to meet, or might be com- 
pelled to sustain, and rumors of barren victories, 
from which even the conqueror could hardly es- 
cape. Where would gather our committee meet- 
ings, when there would be nothing to manage, or 
our Associations when their business was gone ? or 
our missionary concerts, when there was little togive 
and nothing to listen to, when every heart would 
be hard with resentment, and every mind a slave 
to fury, triumph, or fear ? 

If then a demon could breathe a truculent mis- 
chief over the land, as leprosy was smitten over 
Job's skin, it might be by dragging this nation into 
a naval war; and ifa man could be a curse to the 
country, it would be the man who did anything to 
excite it. To gain the whole world would not com- 
pensate for its evils, more than it would for the 


In the present instance, trouble commenced at {10% Of & soul. Many a soul might repent it eter- 


the South, but before the outbreak could be effec- 
tually taken in hand, matters more near required 
attention at the North President Benson had to 
proceed to Grand Cape Mount, about fifty miles 
from the capital. Some tribes in that vicinity had, 
anti] 1845, been trained to preéminent adeptness in 
eaiching men, either from each other or from their 
more distant co-patriota, and though several times 
reduced to order by good management, have never 
yet looked at each other with the kindest of feel. 
mgs. They have again been threatened or coaxed 
mto apparent good neighborhood. An ominous 
mame appears among them still, in that of George 
Cain, who has as much to repent of as perhaps any 
man ever had. He is reported as being very ill, so 
that the ume may have passed in which repentance 
ean be of use, and the mournful sentence 

om awful crime before the judgment-seat of God, 
while we sit with our hands folded, apd scarcely 
make a perceptible movement to help the perish- 
ing. Let us reflect who of our friends has died, 
or may have to die, at the same time, or whether 
we should like to bave such associates in the soenes 
which follow death. 


nally, The blessing which all have to pray 
for, who have an interest in any source of benefit 


to man, is that there be peace ov ‘«nd and sea, 
Peace is needed to convert Asia, to nurse Ainea to 
spiritual lite anc extend the domain of the Prince 
of Peace over the islands of the sea. Whatever 
for us, Or awony us, is progressive, exemplary, or 
heroic in owr Christianity, whatever ean render it a 
blessing to the nations of the earth, depends on the 
con@uance of peace. 
i 
DR. LIVINGSTON, THE MISSIONARY TRA- 
VELLER IN SOUTH AFRICA 

Tue journey from St. Paul di Loando to Lin- 
yenti on the river Chobbeh, was facilitated by the 
possession {of two asses given by friends in the 
Portuguese settlement ; these animals being iusen- 
sible to the stings of the Teetse, or poisonous fiy, 
which destroys oxen and some other animals. The 
Chobbeh is a branch of the great Zambese, flowing 
into the Mozambique Channel. In the Eastern billy 


captured three of them, when landieg in a cance 







faced @ with @ white dressed in a 


fine tobe snowy with scarlet edges 
He had but 














2a Stas 
it, the arrival of a ~ o 
‘warig tribe, 
They 


broadeword 
ler is no longer molested by the Tretse, At —_ apg 
feeut Uhore tthe prospect of” Water-carriage. ‘ight are white, dwell in tents of tanned ee ee po 


up to the bottom of the Eastern ridge, and if dur- | hides, sat wothen selling ghee 


live by the chase, or on the flesh of | 42d unspun cotton. About two miles distant, 
ae eae an een point. eae ic eck Passes | camels and of « species of unwosled sheep. To- the orest of hill, stood the city ; « long sombre 
i aah - Nerds the south they valve corn end maine; and | tee, contrasted with the white-weshed towers of 


than those on the coast. ‘The hill <f the north are beginning to be euktivatam, | the Rast 


. They were received in the most friendly Harar is the Alma Mater of the rigion, iguodai- 

ee ee others in Their own demeanor was reapectful and dignified. ete a 
conduct, Certain maladies which civilized man| Lieut Col. De Neveu writes to M. Jomard at | country abounds with poets and 

cannot eradicate, are worn out, and disappear in| Paris ; “ Lf you wish it, I shall send you an insorip- | ™4n bas his position in literature, as ex- 

South Africa. ‘ wer er fe cw wr Poa hd the four soly éetood a0 Gengh bo had been votiowed in 0 

Tuaries, I can also transmit to you one sent to me | Cemtury of magesines ; the fine ear of the people 

aaah a, OF AFRICA OM /by Genl. De Vaux, copied also from a Tuaric causing them to take the greatest pleasure im har 


Pedy tiny uring hayward sana yey contrary 

been carried on, by English and French ex- | opinion of Oedney, that there are written books 
plorers, among tbe ruins of the great cities in Mes- sale quuntep, of Gettin Gindeatuabeantieie es 
sopotamia, and that great facility has now been ae-| those on the bracelets. It is now known that the 
quired in deciphering the with which their is the Berber ; the materials of which are 
monuments are covered. are inscribed in | alveady in hand,” 
what is termed the cuneiform or arrow-head char- 


>_—_-- +> -—- 


acter. This may be considered as the characteristic THB GALLA COUNTRY. Footsteps in East Africa. 
alphabet of a clay-working, or > People, | Hanan is situated in the Galla country, to the erenaee 
The elements of it are such marks as would be made | south of Abyssinia, about 200 miles from the AN annual or immigration of 


by pressing the angle of a oube, or of a hard brick, or | ores of 
of @ square rod, into tough mud, and drawing the | terior, 
point along more or less. These marks have been 
transferred by patient engraving, to the surfaces of 
granite and bard gems. Perhaps the most inter- 
esting in the discoveries which have been reached, here and there in kraals composed of hive- 
are those presented in the following condensed no- shaped huts. These are sometimes Somauli, and 
tice extracted from a report of a lecture delivered sometimes the predatory Bedaui. They have cam- 
at Cheltenham, by Lieut. Col. Rawlinson, before els and sheep. The road leaves these plaias, and 
the British Association for Promoting Science, at} ascends the Ghaut by ravines whose banks are 
ry vy bose It is remarkable to fied that | gracefully clothed with acacias and tamaristes, while 
e old Assyrian Empire had a tongue which was |) creepers the trees festooned 
classical to it, in our sense of the term, and that ao ao 
the “ freshmen” of their were initiated into | flashing green, there, surrounding with verdure de- 
the mysteries of African lore. The Galla tongue | cayed trunks, or clustering into sylvan bowers apread 
alluded to below, it may be remarked, has, along | beneath with succulent grass. After ascending the 
with the Hottentot dialects, affinities in fundament- mountains, there stretches onwards a comparatively 
al ideas, which ally it to the old monumental Cop- fertile country, covered in places with ruins, which 
tic, and these, as a family, differ from the Negro | indicate the former residence of an abundant pop- 
languages of Africa. ulation. Here the traveller finds himself among the 
Col, Rawlinson says : Gudabirsi, a tribe as turbulent, but not 80 blood. 
‘It was found that cuneiform writing, closely al- | thirsty as the Kesa. Then comes the Masai prairie, 
lied to hieroglyphic expression, had been introdu- | dreaded on account of various tribes which collect |i 
ced into Chaldea by a Hamite race, cognate with | to plunder travellers. This is an expanse of wav- 
the Egyptians ; that the primitive cuneiform char-|ing sunburnt grass, so uniform, that seen far off 
acters were, in fact, like the hieroglyphics, mere | from a height, it appears a pile of yellow velvet. 
pictures of natural objects, which, when used al-| To this succeeds a well watered country, with a 
phabetically, possessed a value corresponding with | settled Oaward in front rises a little 
the name of the object represented. As the primi-| Alp, which is the second step of the 
tive race was composed of many tribes, each pos-| highlands, These are high and rugged hills, black 
sessing its own vocabulary, each natural object had | with Teak and the Samanli pine, having their brows 
many names, and each c had many values. | above veiled with a thin growth of cactus, and ri- 
This old Hamic mode of was adopted by | sing in masses abruptly from shady valleys. Behind 
the Semitic Assyrians, and new values were assign- | glares the desert. Before stretches to the far hori- 
ed to the characters, corresponding (o the synonyms | gon a straight line of blue land like the distant sea. 
in the Assyrian language ; 80 that in the Assyrian| Here are met the outskirts of civilization, where 
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those far more ancient and more interesting records | slopes, or on the sides of valleys, divided by 
belonging to the primitive race, which were written | hedges with lanes between, like those of rustic 
in the old Hamite tongue. A very large portion | England, and on @ near approach the daisy, the 
of the clay tablets deposited in the British Museum | thistle, and the sweet-briar pleasantly affect the 
relate to this special branch of philology. The sci- | European senses. The kraal and wigwam are re- 
ence of Assyria, even to the latest times, appears | placed by the bell-shaped cottage of middle 
to have been recorded in the old Hamite language, | with its stiff conical roof crowned with a 
and the acquisition of this tongue was regarded as|an ostrich egg. Boys are perched upon 
an essential branch of Assyrian education, and was | of reeds to drive away the plundering birds. Wo- 
provided for by large numbers of elementary trea- | men were stacking, and men were threshing the yel- 
tises, for the use of youth. We are thus becoming | low grain. Thirty miles through a rich, well-culti- 
prepared for the translation of the independent | vated country, brings the traveller to Harar, the 
Hamite, or primitive Chaldee reeords. Galla . It contains about 8000 inhabitants, 
‘* This primitive Chaldean period extended from | who are fanatic Moselim. Among the surrounding 
the earliest dawn of history to the institution of a|Galla, travellers are found who have 
Semitic Empire, on the Tigris, im the thirteenth | through pagan countries, where the 
century, B. C. There are, in the inscriptions, many 
traces of a tradition that the first colonists had come | salt sea, where Europeans trade in ships ; 
from Evhiopia, under the leading of a hero that an-| had been to the sources of the blue Nile. 
swered to the Nimrod of Scripture, described in | houses are meanly constructed of holeus 
Genesis as the son of Cush, who was the brother|/dab. They export slaves, coffee, ivory, 
of Mizraim. He was invoked by the kings as “ their | and tallow, or fat of various sorts, sending 
ancestor,” the “ founder” of their race, under the | three caravans to Birbereh, on the coast . 
title “ Nergal,” the lion, or “great animal,” in | dian Ovean, tragical death.” — Hnglish Paper. 
the Hamite tongue. Eight capital cities belonging | The Samali may be determined to be an offshoot | The extracts above given both refer to the 
to this ancient people can be traced. Hur, or“ Ur] of the great Galla race. Nominally, they hgld to | district of Africa. The first may be dismissed 
of the Chaldees’’ was, probably, the oldest of these | the Shofei branch of Mohammedanism, but retain | short notice, on account of the exceeding improb- 
cities, for the expression often occurs, “from the} a 4iversity of pagan superstitions. They swear by | ability of any cosh eshqme bering bese ontondly 
remotest times, from the foundation of Hur.”’ A | stones, reverence cairns and holy trees, and try by | contemplated, and the certainty it would fail 
lime of fifteen kings of this race is ascertained al- | ordeals of fire and water. They have seers called | if The word “Kaflir,” it may be re- 
ready as deciphered. This line of kings commenced, | Tawali, answeiing to the Greegree men of the ne- marked, is not a native term, but has beea borrow- 
probably, in the twenty-third century B. ©. Ku-| groes. They are merry, light-minded, and affec- | ed from the Arab traders, and spoilers, on the east 
dar, one of this line, is probably the representative | tionate, but may, without any apparent transition, | coast of Africa, 1( means an idolatrous unbeliever 
of Chedorlaomer, defeated by Abraham. His qis-| pase into a state of fury leading to terrible atroci- | in the Mahommedan tense of the term, and was 
tinotive appellation is, “the Ravager of the West.” | ties. found when the Portuguese arrived in these east- 
The language of these early legends ia of the Ha-| The women are obliged to labor, and are superior | era seas, applied by their predecessors in rapine to 
mite family, having been brought, apparently from|to the men in muscular strength and endurance. | the natives south of Cape Guardafui. thas been 
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Ethiopia, through Arabia, by the privpitive colo | They are degraded as wherever polygamy is prac- | brought by the Dutch and English the coast, 
nists. Many of the terms belonging t o it have been | ticed. till in language itindicates the inhabit 
recognised in the Galla, the mosts scient, perhaps,| At noon, says Burton, we crossed the Erou Riv- | ante of the south-eastern angle of the continent. 


of the African dialects now avail ble for 
son ; and there is an evident sf 
vocabulary of this tongue *’ .@ that of the Arabic, | tal the greater part of 
where the latter differs f om that of the sister lan-| ley, a mass of waving 
guages of the Semitic family, There are, however, | of Galle peasants coming 
a considerable bur +e, of verbal roots common to| carrying which had contained 
the Assyrian avg Chaldee ; an additional | butter, and milk. 

argutsent } guy thus furvisbed in favor of the the-| cent, appeared a 


er. The bed is about a hundred yards broad, and | The want of harbors along the shore exposed to the 


between the | a thin sheet of cool clear water covered with crys-| heavy roll of the south-eastern surge, has helped 
against the intrusions of the 


the sand. In the lower val. | to secure that people 





country through which jx ieaves the interior plains, 
this broad river forms’ great rapids, and is at ler, 





compressed into a narrow gorge ending in & Lofty 


ry advanced by Max, Mailer, and others, 
tbat Bemitiom was a development of an anterior 
| dentine 























The territory, though not formally assumed under 
British authority, is virtually so, and is dotted with 
missionary stations. The local influences of chiefs, 
people, and instructors, will be opposed to any such 
scheme. If the al refer to the country 
porth wards, under the jurisdiction of Portugal, the 
attempt would be condemned, and resisted as a 
virtual renewal of the slave- trade. 

The Amapondas, by whose hands the missionary 
perished, are one of the three divisions of the Kaf- 
fr nation. They ccoupy the northern portion of 
the territory, or that which is nearest the colony 
of Natal, and as missionary ivfluence has been 


edging up from the south, it reached them last. | piled 


As some degree of intercourse is kept up through 
that country between the Cape colony and Natal, 
the consent of the chief was obtained to the resi- 
dence of a political agent at the Morley Station, 
Every man is considered as a constituent of one or 
other of the tribes, and so far is esteemed to belong 
to the chief who is its head. When a missionary 
game to establish himself among them, he fixed on 
a station, opened a school, and commenced civilized 
life. There could be no alliance between Christi- 
anity and the wild nomadic and cruel heathenism 
of the tribe. The station became, therefore, an op- 
posing power in the land. Those who were in- 
fluenced by the truth preached to them, went to re- 
side atit, The chief no longer cliimed them as 
his. They thus were men of peace; and it became 
a sort of common land-law, that they should be 
considered beyond the influence of the common 
eommotions of the country. During many 4 con- 
flict—even when Europeans were the assailants of 
the natives—missionaries, with their property and 
their converts, were unmolested. 

Demoralization has, however, been proceeding 
rapidly among these tribes. Excepting the few 
who have been converted, European wars, and 
peace as well, have made the barbarian a worse 
man. Few measures tended more to this result, 
than the establishment, along the colonial frontier, 
ofa number of military colonies, as they were called 
—composed of veterans and discharged pensioners, 
who neither promoted good arts nor good behavior. 
They were swept off in ruin by the first surge of 
the great war, which in 1850 rolled in upon the 
colony. It appears to be settled that a similar 
measure should be repeated now, employing as col- 
onists the mercenaries who were enlisted to serve 
in the late Russian war. 

They will occupy the land from which the Am- 
axosa Caffirs have been expelled; and will be in- 
terposed between the older colony and the barba- 
rians ; still having of course a frontier where the 
two parties will meet. There may occur, there- 
fore, as of old, the same difficulties, because the 
property of the civilized cultivator is too strong a 
temptation to the marauding savage. The safety 
of the Kaffir tribes, depends evidently on the success 
of the great educational and christianizing operations 
which the governor has proposed to set on foot, 
These natives occupy a curious position between two 
English colonies along the sea-board, and are cut off 
from the interior by two independent republics of 
Hollanders, They will be dependent for their ex- 
mtence upon the support of the British government. 
If good management on the part of the governing 
parties could be secured, a very important and in 
leresting experiment might have place among them, 
as to their capacity for attaining with rapidity a 
high rate of Christian civilization, But mismanage- 
ment hitherto has put all things in that colony into 
such « state of entanglement, that our hopes of such 
&@ result cannot be very confident. 

—_—_@j——— 
DISASTER TO THE BARK UTA. 

Tus bark Utah, Captain Alexander, hence for 
Monrovia, September 4, returned to port on Friday, 
dismasted. While lying to, the bark was struck by 
& heavy sea, whch hove her on her beam ends, 
After some delay the fore and main masts were cut 
away, when sherighted. 22nd, the gale moderate, 
when they succeeded in getting up jury masts, made 
sail and bore up for New-York. The Highlands 
were resched October 17, the bark having sailed 
under jury masts 1500 miles, 

Two passengers for Liberia, sent by the New- 
York Colonization Society, were on board this ves- 
sel. 


—_——_»———— 
LATE ADVICES FROM LIBERIA. 


Larrens from Liberia as late as 13:h of Sep- 
tember, via British steamer to London, have been 
received at the Colonization Office, New-York. 
They give ground to hope that the suffering from 
dearth, though severe, has passed its severest point, 
and been followed by a more extensive attention to 
farming. 

President Benson has been eminently successful 
im making peace among contending vative tribes, 
north, north. west, and north east of Monrovia, as 
well as settling the difficulties in Sinow County. 
One hundred emigrate, per Elvira Owen, were 
landed at Cape Mount, about the Ist of Septem- 
ber, and were accompanied by Dr, Roberts and 
Rev. John Seys. One of the Receptacles was 
also landed, and would soon be in readiness for 
them. The Laws of the Republic were about tobe 
eompiled and published by the Government. 

We publish some extracts from one ef the let- 
ters above referred to. 


SETRACTS FhoM LETTER OF PRESIDENT BEPSOR. 


Goveaxuart Howe Movrevia 
Beptember 13th, 1856 


Rev. awe Dean Sin :—You will have learned of 
the arrive! of the Elvira Owen, on the 10th ult 


found a good beach for landing—the ship was 
lying within half a mile of the beach—fine wea- 
ther, &c., &c. The secommodation for immi 


and we have to send them either to England 
America to be bound. 

The year is now running to a close very 
and busiaess seems to increase in proportion. Our 





Tue writer of the following letter is a very in- 
telligent mechanic, who emigrated from Savannah, 
Georgia, in barque Adelaide, June 11, 1853. He 
was redeemed from slavery by friends in’ the city 
of New-York. 

The letter was addressed to Rev. John Morris 
Pease, with whom Sherman had become acquaiat- 
ed during his tour through the South as Agent of 
the American Coloniaation Society, in the years 
1851 and 1852, and who was instrumental in se- 
curing his freedom. 

Alas! before the letter was received, he to whom 
it was addressed has been called suddenly from 
labor to rest. The visit which he had contempla- 
ted to Liberia was never made, though the desire 
and to make it remained, and were the con- 
trolling impulses of all his efforts up to the day of 
his last sickness; and even then, while reason 
wandered, his broken remarks indicated that ex- 


plorations in Liberia were occupying his thoughts. 


Monxnovia, June 25, 1856. 

Mr. Pasase—My Dear Sir:—* * * | must 
say, of a truth, we are all happy, and contented 
with our new home. I feel it is a blessing to my 
dear children that I ever came to Africa. My 
eldest son has grown nearly as tallas I am. He 
is, so far, a delight to us. He is working with me 
at my trade. I have been kept very busy for the 
last eight months ; sometimes my son and I have 
scarcely time to come to our meals, It is true I 
do not get as much for work as I did in America, 
but I can make out to live quite comfortably. As 
for my eldest son, he is so delighted with Africa 
that no inducement could make him leave Liberia, 
and I only regret that I cannot spare him to go to 
school ; but our work is the only dependence of a 
large family. 

I have not been able to build yet, but I have 
leased a small, comfortable house for three years, 
and I hope, if my health, through the kindness of 
Providence, continues good, to be able to build by 
the time my lease expires. 

I have, on the lot I am living on, sixty plaintain 
trees, seven coffee trees, bearing most abundantly, 
besides cocoa, oranges, and many fruits and ve- 
getables, which | cannot take time to mention. 

1 regret that the steamer that was under consid- 
eration when we left has been given up, as we 
could, by that means, send our friends so much of 
our produce. 

I would feel happy if I could prevail on many 
of my friends in America to believe that we did 
well to come to Liberia to live, for I find this is 
tue only home for the colored man; and I fee! that 
Colonization is a blessing to the colored race, for 
Liberia will be a home for generations yet to come 
(thank God for such a home!) for our despised 
race. 

I have often thought of what you have written 
about visiting us, after we have been here three 
years, and thought you intended to pay us a visit. 
I only wish it would be so, * * * 

The schooner “ Lark” has just arrived from 
Sinou, with President Benson, who has succeeded 
in obtaining a treaty with the natives—the Sinou 
tribe and the Boolah tribes, and also the Blue Barra 
tribe. The President would not agree to a peace 
with that tribe, except on condition of their giving 
up Blue Barra; but as they were anxious for 
peace on any terms, they acceded to his demands. 
| feel that this war has been for the best, for the 
natives have been so disappointed in the results that 
they will not be at all hkely to trouble us again. 
They have begun to bring in what they call dash, 
for damage done during the war. I hope that the 
war that has taken place in Sinou will not discour- 
age emigration, especially emigrants with children, 
for I love the place so much I do not know what 
would induce me to leave Africa. 

Your obedient servant, 
Awrnony Susaman, 
aetlieaiin 
THE CHRISTIAN MASTER 


Tus following letters, consisting of two from 
Wm. Hoadly, who emigrated to Liberia, written to 
his former master, Luther Hodly, Eeq., and Mr. 
Hoadly's reply, are inserted for the purpose of ex- 
hibiting the first and wants of a newly 
emancipated man in Liberia, and also the Christian 
affection and friendship felt im some instances by 





Master and slave: 


-| now to be recovering. | had to rent « part of| you, and to know of your welfare, and if you 
-| house here at $5 50 per month, as the Colonial | tinue in well-doing the Lord will crowa your 


Mownovis, Lammas, March Sls 1606 | and 
Dean Masrar>—We got out bere safely after , 
a quick passage of only thirtydays. The weather,| 1 am much interested in your attention to farm. 
except two or three days at first, was in general | ing, and in your location. It must be gratifying to 
fine. We had enough to ent and drink, and our | you to know and to feel that your influence, and 
berths were as comfortable as beds can be on board, | ample, is for good to them around you. I 
I suppose. On the Sabbath, Mr. Horne held ser- | you will continue to be “ diligent in business, 
vice on the deck, at whieh I always attended. | fervent in spirit,” thus honoring your blessed 
Since we arrived, myself and family have had two | ter above. 
attacks of the fever, mot dangerous, and we seem| It affords me very much pleasure to hear 
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Agent, Mr. Dennis, declined providing a home for | with success. You must continue ever to feel 
us during the six months; | hardly know why. 1) your help must all come from God. Consult 
have been negotiating for a piece of land—the 10| his Holy Word; be much in prayer ; our 
acres the Government allows—at a place called Vir- | short, our work will soon be done, and there 
ginia, about 8 or 10 miles up on the banks of the | be time enough in eternity to rest. Your influence 
St. Paul's. I like the place, and hope to be enabled | and example now, is more important than it ever 
to get it, though not yet quite sure. lt will cost me | was before ; greater responsibility rests upon you. 
some $33, besides my own labor, to put up a little | It will be known by many how you are doing, and 
country house upon this land. | like the country, | whether you are industrious, now you are left at 
so far as T have seen it, very much. The climate | your own volition, You are also surrounded by 
is delightful, neither too hot nor too cold; by no | temptations, the influence of those around you ; but 
means 80 hot as | used to find it in summer at home. | have a high standard, press on, your influence may 
The Doctor (Roberts) has been very attentive to | be felt long after you are gone. 

us in our siokness.* Oh! how much seems to rest upon what ap- 

I can write no more at t. When we get | pears at first to be of little importance. “ What a 
further settled you shall quickly hear from us. In| great matter a little fire kindleth ;” great events 
the mean time, be pleased to accept the kind re-| have turned upon a small influence. I am glad 
gards of my family, and believe me to hear you are in the enjoyment of Religion and 

Your faithful servant, “ cleave to God,” and “ growing in grace ;” train 
Ww. Hoaviy. | up your children to follow in the path of the Lord, 

° . In to the articles you send for, I have in- 
een int be were oh Set | aal we Few © toont © 
fod and heaued by the Boat, or te recine im mrouny, or goods ax |@oUars yourmay have as I told you, 
coat price, the equivalent, and take care of himecif. He chose the | you must remit to Mr. Pinney, when 
latter, and ought not to claim both, He recelved trom ihe Boslety | 'y gy, 

Seater merenh and 0 sapport him fr siz mente)" Lam now at the West, and have to get Mr. 
ratneercedlis Pinney to fill your orders. 1 probably shall settle 
Momnovia, Augh rd 46 | bere, but at present am not fixed. I 

Dear Masrer :—! just got from the Post Office think of taking a trip South again this winter, 
a letter from you, dated Augusta, May, 6th. I will see many of your old friends who will 
wrote you two or three months since, and wonder after you. 
that Mr. Pinney, to whom I also wrote, had mot re-| 1, jas been somewhat the cummer 
them in a note of his, dated June 5th, which inclosed perbaps Alex. Falconer was dead, 
your favor now in hand, I must repeat some| Mrs. Augusta Childs is dead, 
things, lest my last letter to you should not be re Kirkey ; her father is also dead, I 
ceived. Myself and family are settled on the St.| yoy when Ihave been South. Hope to hear often 
Paul's at a place called Virginia, about 10 miles up 
from Monrovia. I built a temporary house on the 
10 acres of land which I drew from Government, 
and we are living pretty comfortably in it. The 
rains have been sometimes very hard, and the house 
leaked a little—but not too badly, and I think I 
have now stopped the leak. We have all had the 
fever ; my wife and Laura have suffered more than 
I or the boy. He is, indeed, fatter than ever | saw 
him. Ihave managed to plant about three or four 
acres of my land with potatoes, cassava, coffve, plain- 
tains, cabbages, cucumbers, &o. &c., and the things 
are all coming up well. I expect soon to have 
plenty to eat out of my farm. 

The people around me, some of whom are very 
lazy, seem astonished at what I have done in so 
short a time; got into my house in three months 
after arrival, and a good farm planted dowa within 
six months. Weare not yet through the acclima- 
tion, but I am glad to be here, and have the pros- 
pect of making myself and family comfortable, God 
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P. 8.—Mr. Pinney writes to me he has forward- 
ed the articles missing by the “Utah,” which you 
are no doubt advised of by him, and perhaps in 
possession of the articles. 

—_——~»——_—_- 
THE LATE REV. J. MORRIG PEASE. 
Rev, J. Morais Pease, Agent of the New-York 
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being willing. Ihave enjoyed religion since I have | Frolic was sent to meet him. doin tai 
been here, striving to cleave to God, and I trust sha ememnme ’ writes: “ 1 must be away to school directly, and 
that I am growing in grace as 1 grow in years.| Te British Association for Promoting Science there et uly time for sword Let me say that 
We, in general, when the weather is tolerable, have | has voted $100 to assist Madame Ida Pfeiffer in ane io the midst of the rains, which 
eee yerry Oi eel ce tee ah Cane ee Se ay deol Mh and 
sickness yself or family, beea able to attend | car rince Albert has added $50 to this sum,| 4 oo ‘well received ie aoay diode ont 
regularly, I thank you much for your good ad- | for the same purpose, here. The wee be cnpustatande iat 
vice, and shall endeavor to practise it, I am glad cmantypians fered much on the voyage from measles and dy- 
pr enegpy A eye egeatngghcsny Ff cat CAPE PALMAS. sentery, which were probably ey 
hve ere igure sve soot a | its fray esas Tha} hod Re aa oe 
Dr. the American Covsul, bas been 
midst. capetien, co Ge mnil-stenmsers do not toush |. ocived and acorediited by the Goveremest, end 
Where I am I can sell to much profit ; and I shall is now down with the fever; not dangerously I 
Rev. J S Deg atin under date of May ~~ 
have to order things from you from time to time. | oo, ig56; « e have at present « al- Pave 
For the present 1] must pay you as I sell out, by | tendance of natives at our new church on f 
drafts on the Missionary Societies, which are per- | afternoons. 1 preach to them in addition to Goee Aressa ea 
feotly good, which can be always had here. I have | Other Sunday labore. wake ty 4 
not what you told me about camwood | “After much talking to and persuading, moe af te 
and palm-oil, but 1 am now, and shall be for some +E ng 
work on the Sabbath day, Nay, they have ont tn 
time, 00 myself and making my farm, | an injunction upon themselves to do so; hence large 
that I shall not be immediately to go into the | attendance upon Divine A Raeeseal, Obeckee Gunday-ashes! exe 
trade, though I will as soon as convenient. or and Methodist Churches. diopesition 
I have written now as much as I can watil I hear age Nana, ene & Son 4 +y oe 
pad ayy braeten me he eee: I me peey th tt. 4 Uhat they will soon be 
the blessing of God, and your centioued kindness ively of ther attendance upon coe ogmeaent Conn Se 
to assist me, I have every reason to believe that || “ hostility of the among themselves a tango portion of ber 
shall continue to do better and better. 1 am glad | having ceased, and the poliueal excitement 
that I came out here, aud shall try not only to gan} (Ho Seaman Ceia. aniay cx, T oe Sealing Be 
We al better times in the After our second quar 
good but to do good. € ways think of You! terly meeting, the first of part of Bwanes.—The 
mes onwnw gd w Aes ynlegagh math, 1 Foana tn wert ood sl Africa, to 
remembrance to you. Continue to pray for us, among people, trust 
wag boc tehyer fm we Clothing, Of thi in oat, we tine 
Your humble and obedient servant, Ciatting, we are greatly in want ch a 
our poor, tor the children of the schools. 
Wm. Heavy. as to break all 
Rev. J, 8. also writes under date of 
Af oe, Aayt. 16 4th, 1866: “ The attendance of the native vie dene 
The General Pierce sails to-morrow. Mr, Beys is | jation ae eas 
here. Twenty-four emigrants died on the passage, | and attentive. wee talen 
of measles and dysentery. day of ate ety beta Ty 
buvem., Hiseses Ca, MB Oot 16h 1804. the 
Lipexia—A visitor 
Dean Fausps, Wuiiam avo Mania Hoanir: | the word 
J om this ing in receips of William’s letter, | selves to refrain from work on Go late Commontemnees ob iidéietowe, comms 


ecived my answer to yours of Match 8st, which a oe — 
was 80 delayed. / the soa of 
I am very glad to hear from you, and that you! = « colored Metbodwt preacher 10 Africa 





both, and the children are getiing «long to well, 

















a col of its own, some 
i secured and 
States for this object. 
—_——_—~<— 
From The Liberia Herald. 


YOUNG MEN OF LIBERIA. 
We invite the young men of Liberia 
and of Moarovie Sa oan eal 
our Buchansa 


of the article 
CO. A. P., begun in our last, aad 
fourth page of our present number. The writer, 
yet in juvenile years, has taken up a subject 
very deep interest, and one in which we bave 
ways felt an ardent concern. When we 
us, and see how, one after another, the 
supporters of the blic are falling beneath 
— sing influence of death; when we consider 
at the fathers cease to be, aad the prophets do not 
live forever, we cannot but feel anx for the fu 
ture welfare of our country, and in our solicitude 
we naturally turn to the young men; we look to 
them as the ‘‘bopes of Liberia,” the “bone and 
sinew” of our future existesce. What sa say 
men of Liberia? Do they tute tho Chamalen 
the age in which they live Do they observe the 
signs of the times? Do they contemplate the por- 
tentous ‘‘ shadow” which “ coming events are cast- 
ing before them?” A future is doubtless approach- 
ing pregnant with duties of a most im 
character, responsibilities of a most weighty nature, 
which must fall upon the young now stepping into 
\ ife. 

Pause, young men ; reflect, cousider your position 
and relations in hfe. Remember your identifica- 
tions with a people which has long suffered from 
the prejudices and ee of other races. De- 
spised and maltreated tw all other parts of the globe, 
they have no land but Africa which they may call 


thew own. Hither a portion have come to estab- 
lish an asylum for their own rest and comfort, and 
for the reception of every oppression-fleeing and 


liberty-seeking soa of Hum. Here a few have 
gathered, and are endeavoring to erect a national 
standard around which the dismembered and scat- 
tered eloments of the race may collect. Do you not, 
young men, ‘vel desirous of effecting something 
towards the founding of this asylum, and the rais- 
ing of this standard? Remember, whether you 
desire it or not, this work must, sooner or later, fall 
into your hands, The success of Liberia, upon which 
depend the melioration of the social and political 
condition of our race throughout the world, and its 
elevation among the pations of the earth, is to be 
achieved by you. This, young men, is your work, 
Ponder, then, the greatness of your responsibili- 
ties! Motives, numerous and urgent, furnished by 
the character of our infant but growing country, 
and by the depressed condition of our brethren 
scattered in various parts of the world, incite you 
to the consideration and performance of your 
duty. 

_ Your geographical position indicates that Pro- 

vide: ees onte souto no trifling work, Youar 

in the immedwte neighborhood of—nay, you are 
surrounded by thousands of national and immortal 
beings—a portion of your own race— whose condi- 
tion, sunken and degraded as it is, claims your as- 
sistance in its recuperation, Instead, thea, of spend- 
ing hours and days in trifling conversation, or in a 
manner even worse; instead of prostituting your 
energies to unworthy purposes, fill your minds with 
the lofty and splendid ideas of the elevation of your 
race and the redemption of Africa, Never lose 
sight of the fact, nay let it sink deep into your soul, 
and make a lasting impression there, that there is 
something great and illustrious for you to do in this 
land. Gurd yourself for the achievement of noble 
actions—actions which will tell well on your day 
and generation, and affect your destiny for good 
throughout the ages of eternity, 

Pay particular attention to the cultivation and 
expansion of the f culties of your mind, a proper 
development of which is necessary to fit you for 
the — sa and weighty, but glorious task that 
awaits you. ‘The work of your mental and moral 
culture must be done by yourselves; itis in your 
own hands. Ii is not in the power of any man, no 
matter how profoundly skilled in the arts and sei- 
ences, to make you wise; he may point you to the 
tree of knowledge; nay he may take you beneath 
its wide-spreadwg branches and cause you to 
stand in its refreshing shade ; but you must your- 
selves, by your own efforts, pluck and eat the fruite, 
It is with you to use to the best advantage the 
means within your reach ; and you may, with equal 
reasonableness and propriety, ook for a rich har- 
vest from an unsown field, as to expect to be wise 
without hard study of books, of men, and of things. 
Your intellectual improvement then, must be a 
work of self culture. You must be self-educa- 
ted, if you ever become wise, useful, and great men. 
The peculiar condition and circumstances of Liberia 
seem to require self-educated men. Be not die- 
one oe view of the difficulties almost insu 

ie which appear to o our progress. Wish 
a fixedness of surpeed 0 cuekusaintbel exertion, 
a determination to succeed, you cannot fail. 


SO 
JAMAICA 


Tae testimony respecting the effects of emanci- 
— in this island, has been very conflicting. 
Vhile some have represented the results as disas- 
trous in the extreme, ruinous to the productive in- 
terests of the island, and reducing the blacks to a 
condition litue better than barbarians, others have 
declared the state of things quite as encouragi 
as could reasonably be expected. The New York 
Chronicle publishes some interesting testimony on 
the subject, from a source entitled to the highest 
eredit, Its author is Rev. J. M. Philli who 
has recently visited New York. The Chronicle 
states that Mr. Phillippo has been thirty three 
years a past r in Jamaica, and, of course, was there 
in the days of slavery, remained through the time 
of the apprenticeship system, and has had now some 
ears’ experience ‘of * working of emancipation. 
Ir. Phillippo states that the island bas suffered 


from the manoer of wor the plantations, aod 
Other causes, but not ronking unw of the 
begroes to work, Oa the contrary, y are now 
dhois chien cod nase eine to lakes tothe enteabel 

r ability, ve been throughout law-abiding 
“lutein ouaneipain 

As to of the char- 
acter of the colored people, Mr. made the 
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of the West Indies as to religion and morals, 
before the peasantry countries, 
perhaps equal to the best. With faults which are 
natural in a de dy wy dee DLO 
heathen , i social 
condition which Blavery b Ae 
which ages of ee will be 

to eradicate, they now freely take their place a 
what are called Christian populations, and by the 
addition do not lower, but the average of true 


religi 

The world has never yet had a spot of which the 
history is so strange as that of Sierra Leone. The 
only barbor in nearly two thousand miles of coast, 
peopled by men of a hundred different nations, all 
of whom were torn from their homes, sold into 
Slavery, resoued at sea by British ships of war, oar- 
ried back, they knew not whither, landed on a 
strange soil, amid a Babel of tongues in which at 
list each heard his own bidding him welcome to a 
good land, and finally settled as free men on Afri- 
can soil covered by the British flag, it is singular! 
fitted to be the center of influence to all West Af- 
rica. Of its population, the Church (of oe 
Missionary Society has 3600 communicants, 
4400 scholars; the Methodist Mi Societ 
has 6600 communicants, and 3700 scholars; nm | 
other —_— have a considerable number, From 
among these negro Christians, many have found 
their way to thee own countries, roe are carrying 
Christianity along with them. 

Leaving it to the useful studies of the ethnolo. 
gist to trace the physical indications of man’s unity, 
we rejoice to receive evidence through missionary 
labor, that the negro is truly man, by tokens of 
moral ideatity far more conclusive than any phy si- 
eal or intellectual indications ; as in the case of 
Joseph Wright, who was torn from his African 
home in boyhood, hurried naked on board a ship, 
which was seized at sea by strangers and carried 
back till the mountains of Sierra Leone came in 
view ; thea he was housed, clothed, instructed, heard 
the wondrous Gospel, felt its power, burned to 
make it known, came to England to study, spent 
ten years — apes Christ on his native 
soil, then heard is mother still living away in 
the distant region whence the siave-robbers had 
borne him, hastened to see her, but first sent his 
son to England for education, and after visiting her 
in che interior, in returning to bis home, died at the 
seaport town of Lagos; and on his death-bed 
wrote to his boy in Kayland a letter, which was that 
of a busbaed, a father, a Christian, a minister of 
God—then surely of a Man.—London Quarterly 
Review, No, XIII, 


— ee 
NEWS FROM JAMAICA. 


Our Kingston (Jamaica) files, received by the 
George Law, extend to the 27th of September. The 
news for the fortnight ending that day is not of mach 


"Fhe journals plain of tagnation in 
ourpals complain great 5 
trade. The Kingston Standard thinks that this 
stagnation is hardly to be accounted for in the un- 
uestionable improvement which has evioced itself 
uring the last balf year, in the value of Colonial 
produce. The Standard say,, “that the depres- 
sion which has existed in this all-important branch 
of domestic industry ever since the uration of 
a free trade system, as applied to sugars, had so 
reduced the extent of cultivation in Jamaica, that 
when the late improvement io the produce market 
arrived, it met a condition of production so reduced, 
as to render the advance in prices scarcely ap- 
ble in the A mw yw economy of the coun 
ever since the has been settled, under 
ish rule, has such a miserable export been register- 
ed as in the present year, and it 1s beyond a doubt 
that had the prices which ruled in 1852, and 1853 
continued, Jamaica must speedily have ceased to 
produce any sugar whatever.” 

The im condition of produce markets has 
given an im stimulus to cultivation, The 
Standard thinks it is vain to hope that many of 
the abandoned estates will be restored, but those 
ies which have hitherto survived the 
will, undoubtedly, extend their 
as@ as the labor at their 
it is—will permit ; and as the seasons 


vation 
as 
ve hitherto 


We read in the Standard of the 27th ult.: “ The 
colonists see with a degree of which 
they can only express the channels 
of public complaint, that whilst cultivation in the 
Free Colonies is painfully and nme | restrict- 
ed, by the scarcity and capticiousness of available 
labor, the . 
duce is by 
home market 
allowed 
tnd extend 

slave-trade. 
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This trader writes under date of Swoto, ( 
Monday, Dee, 10, 1855: 

“ We have now bent our sails, and expect to 
for Callao in a few days. We have now on 
700 coolies and expect to take 200 more, I 
pose, if God preserves our lives, we will arrive 
about 75 days. I will try to explain what 
cargo consists of, viz.: men, Chinamen of 
who are called Chinamen coolies. As you 
been to Russia you had a sam 
our Southern negroes ; 
torn from their parents on 
board our ships, and many other ships of our own 
a as well as English. 
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REPORT 
DONATIONS BBOBIVED BY THE TREASURER OF TER 
NBW-YORK STATE COLONIZATION SOCIBTY, 
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ht for fifteen and twenty dollars per 
when the is ready to go on 
the mate out “lay aft there,” calling 
boys by name, and they have to keep 
away from the junk for fear some of the coolies’ 
friends coming and them away. We 
one coolie which has run away from five 
ships. The kidnappers out the coolies the 
seme as al the et at Mobile for tion. 
They are then Pe? @ = h se exer- 
cises, jumping, kicking, etc., inspected b 
coe basta Sk thar ails che are vennew cathe, 
aud then sent aboard the we have to keep 
sentry. We have twenty men armed on sentry 
night and day, The coolies have several times 
tried to rise, and if it had not been for two or three 
coolies who made it known, they would have taken 
the ship. We have plenty of ammunition on board 
aud three guns which are lashed so as to bear on 
the slaves if they should rise, A took some 
from here and sold them for $250 each. This ship 
expects to stay out here about two years,” 
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Poughheapeis —Beoond Ret, Datsh Oburch, per 3 P. Jewett, 
Frcs A Dase naan Nast DOES Ronksas® m0 s-0ee ees 





SBIZURE OF A GLAVER. 
Asout a week om, Bune f Nevin re- 
ceived information the bark Panchita, lying at Croser 
pier No. 84 North River, was being fived up for 
the slave-trade, and since that time a close watch 
has been kept on the vessel and the movements 


of 
those having her in Marshals N 
Angel sd Helms beg atearaed th 









Reroer of Bev. 8. 6. Pacer. om 0), 





